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be gradually withdrawn, and the ease treated on general and established prin¬ 
ciples, according to the phases it may assume. 

“9th. In proportion as reaction has advanced,'and inflammation and consti¬ 
tutional irritation have set in, the free use of opium will be contraindicated, un¬ 
less the inflammation be previously removed by bleedingi” 

The same views here set forth may be strictly applied, Dr. A. remarks, to the 
action of opium in ordinary inflammations. 

The closing paper, by Dr. Bell, of Philadelphia, is “ On Physical education.” It 
is marked by learning and ability. The principles it inculcates are sound, and 
its teachings throughout practical and calculated to benefit health, promote 
vigour, and augment the feeling of comfort in those by whom they are carried 
out in all their details. We regret that the circulation of so able a paper on a 
subject of such general interest should be confined within the narrow limits 
beyond which it cannot be expected that the present volume of Transactions 
will extend. D. F. C. 


Art. XVIII. — Reports of American Hospitals for the Insane :— 

1. Of the Indiana State Hospital, for the fiscal year 1863-64. 

2. Of the Illinois State Hospital, for the fiscal years 1862-63, and 1863-64. 

3. Of the Eastern ( Kentucky) Asylum, for the fiscal year 1863-64. 

4. Of the Longview Asylum,, for the fiscal year 1863-64. 

5. Of the Southern (Ohio) Asylum, for the fiscal year 1863-64. 

6. Of the Central (Ohio) Asykrni, for the fiscal year 1863-64. 

7. Of the Friends' Asylum, for the fiscal year 1864-65. 


1. As, in former notices, we have given the State of Indiana all due credit— 
and that is much—for the munificent beneficence with which, when her Hospital 
for the Insane was founded, she assumed the burden of its total expenses, it is now 
necessary that, in justice to historical truth, we should record the fact that, 
more than once, she has, by legislative inaction, entirely overlooked the annual 
pecuniary claim of that institution, and permitted it to struggle on, as best it 
might, without an appropriation. Such was the fact for the fiscal year 1863-64, 
the report of which is before us; and relief from the embarrassments arising 
from the omission was only obtained through “ the considerate care and irre¬ 
pressible energy ” of the Hon. 0. P. Morton, Governor of the State. 


Patients in hospital, Oct. 31, 1863 
Admitted in course of the year 
Whole number .... 
Discharged, including deaths 
Remaining, Oct. 31, 1864 
Of the discharged, there were cured 
Died. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

147 

148 

295 

93 

101 

194 

240 

249 

489 

100 

105 

205 

140 

144 

288 

54 

52 

106 

10 

5 

15 


Died with exhaustion of chronic mania, 4; exhaustion of acute mania, 4; 
consumption, 4; pneumonia, 2 ; apoplexy, 1. 

A large part of this report is devoted to “ Another Appeal for more Boom.” 
It appears that the building, as originally designed, has never been completed. 
One wing, intended for about one hundred patients, has not been erected; and 
it is for the construction of this that the appeal is made. 


2. The reports of the Illinois State Hospital for the Insane are biennial; and 
the one now before us embraces the two official years, 1862-63, and 1863-64. 


Patients in hospital, Dec. 1st, 1862 . 302 

Admittted in course of two years.408 

Whole number.710 

Discharged, including deaths ....... 409 

Bemaining, Dec. 1st, 1864 301 

Of the discharged, there were cured.159 

Died.42 
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Died of typhoid dysentery, 14; exhaustion from acute mania, 6 ; exhaustion 
from chronic mania, 3; epilepsy, 3; consumption, 2 ; smallpox, 2 ; suicide 2; 
softening of the brain, 2 ; paralysis, chronic diarrhoea, typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
abscess, carbuncle, hrematemesis, and cancer, 1 each. 

A large part of Dr. McFarland’s report is occupied by a discussion of the 
subject of “ the condition of the insane in their relation to institutions” in which 
a peculiar, but very annoying form of mental disorder is thus accurately de¬ 
scribed :— 

“ In these cases, the subtle unhinging of some radical constituent of the men¬ 
tal being, whose agency in the natural working of the machine is beyond our 
philosophy, produces a form of disease at once unique, perplexing, and in the 
highest degree difficult to treat with satisfaction. The small apparent evidence 
of a departure from mental soundness, especially at only a brief observation, 
adds to the embarrassments attending the case, as the individual is ever ready 
to play upon the doubts of any who may question the fact of insanity. 

“ There is usually just brain excitement enough to give increased force and 
acuteness to every operation of thought, and those unaccustomed to mental 
admeasurements may be struck only by what appears to them extraordinary 
brilliancy of idea and originality of expression. It is singular, but I believe 
true, that such persons may utter almost any continuation of spoken language 
without betraying themselves—the severer ordeal of writing, alone, serving to 
discover the diseased mental processes. What will add still more to the accu¬ 
mulated difficulties of the case, is, that the individual, quite frequently, under¬ 
stands precisely what will be considered proofs of insanity, and dextrously 
avoids actual commitment on subjects where the close student of the case can 
yet discover that there are diseased conceptions. The listener will sometimes 
be carried quite to the verge of some actually diseased point, and there be left, 
to reach it by the irresistible force of an inference. 

“If all the difficulties attending such cases consisted in anomalies of thought 
only, few of them would become objects of hospital treatment, and thus would 
have no mention in this connection. But from this peculiar root of the matter, 
whatever it may be, there springs conjointly, a set of moral perversities which 
have the effect to throw the individual into cross purposes with others, of the 
most trying character. To thwart, disorganize, and destroy the salutary influ¬ 
ences and purposes of others, who are moving along in the ordinary pathway of 
human affairs, is a mission upon which they are driven with all the impelling 
power of insanity—a force infinitely stronger than the incentives which proceed 
from reason and natural sense of duty. 

“ It is fortunate for others if some imaginary call breaks up the local attach¬ 
ments of such persons, and sends them abroad, as is frequently the case, as 
peripatetic reformers. A vagrant life has the effect to diffuse and dissipate, as 
it were, any intensities of feeling, and they eventually sink out of sight by the 
supervention of a mild but quite palpable insanity. Pent up within the limits 
of a family, a church, or a circumscribed community, the evil influence of such 
a person will eventually reach an explosive point, under which the prayers of 
their friends for their admission to the hospital become too pressing to be re¬ 
sisted. Those familiar with the history of the commotions of the infant colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, in connection with the doings of Anna Hutchinson, will 
find, in an investigation of the disease, the key to the singular career and hapless 
fate of that once famous personage. 

“Happily these cases are few in the records of our institutions, as one in¬ 
stance will cause more annoyance than scores of ordinary cases. Of the pro¬ 
priety of their admission there will be many opinions—-one class, only, being 
unanimous—those who have most to do with them and can best compare them 
with their former selves. In a hospital, their power of mischief is intensified 
by the limited area of their operations. To fill the minds of less intelligent 
patients—especially new comers—with prejudices and terrors, in the face of 
which no improvement is possible; to instil suspicions into the minds of friends 
of other patients by surreptitious correspondence; to set nurses at variance by 
artful misrepresentations; and to harangue visitors upon imaginary abuses 
suffered, are among the ordinary devices of these anomalous subjects. The 
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wondrous adroitness with which they will place themselves in positions where 
they can have some pretext for considering themselves as subjects of abuse; 
and their ceaseless clamor when their pet grievances have a colour of support, 
tax to the utmost the vigilance and patience of those assigned to the care of 
them. Most welcome is the day which brings the order for their discharge.” 

Of the cases of this kind which have come to our knowledge, there is one of 
which the foregoing description is so “like” that it would seem that the man 
must have specially sat for the picture. Being “ pent within the limits of a 
church,” his disease reached the “explosive point,” at which he was placed in 
a hospital, where his career was conformable to the above account. Discharged 
moderated but not cured, he was imaginarily called “ abroad, as a peripatetic 
reformer;” but we have good reason to know that those among whom he went 
did not consider the mission as particularly “fortunate” for themselves. In his 
case there was no supervention of a milder form of insanity, and no “ sinking out 
of sight” until he sank into his grave. 

3. The report of the Superintendent of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum , Ken¬ 
tucky, for the fiscal year terminating Sept. 30th, 1864, opens with a brief history 
of that institution, from the time of its origin; but as this subject has hereto¬ 
fore been sufficiently laid before our readers, it is unnecessary that we should 
give it farther attention. 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Patients in hospital Oct. 1, 1863 . 

133 

98 

231 

Admitted in course of the year 

26 

19 

45 

Whole number .... 

159 

117 

276 

Discharged, including deaths . 

18 

17 

35 

Remaining, Oct. 1st, t864 

141 

100 

241 

Of the discharged there were cured 

6 

7 

13 

Died. 

10 

8 

18 


Deaths, from phthisis pulmonalis, 2 ; exhaustion, 3; paralysie g6nirale, 2; 
epilepsy, scrofula, paralysis, and dysentery, 1 each. 

“ Consumption continues to be the predominant, immediate cause of death. 
The phenomena presented by this malady, as it affects the insane, differ materi¬ 
ally from those occurring in cases in the ordinary walks of life. There is far less 
suffering, little or no cough, and, in many cases, no notable expectoration until 
a few days before the final termination. Yet in some cases of this description 
we have found an almost total destruction of the pulmonary organs. Besides 
the physical signs, progressive emaciation is the chief symptom.” 

When writing in regard to the whole number of deaths during the forty years 
of the existence of the hospital, Dr. Chipley has made the following valuable 
contribution to hygienic knowledge:— 

“ It will be observed that death is attributed to diarrhma in fifty cases. All of 
these occurred between 1844 and 1856. No note is made of the causes of death 
prior to 1844, and we cannot say how many may have perished of diarrhoea dur¬ 
ing the first twenty years. We know that, prior to 1856, diarrhcea prevailed in 
the institution at all seasons, and more or less of the inmates were its subjects 
at all times. I was convinced that this was owing to the water used in the in¬ 
stitution, rendered impure by our drainage. Under the authority of the Board 
of Managers, after persistent solicitations to that end, an artesian well was 
bored to the depth of one hundred and six feet, and an abundant supply of 
water procured. At the time, there were about forty cases of diarrhcea in the 
hospital. After ten days not a case remained—no serious case has occurred 
since, and not a single death, from this cause, has happened since the source of 
water supply was changed in the spring of 1856. The annual average mortality 
during the past nine years was 6.00 per cent. The preceding nine years gave 
an average annual mortality of 13.21 per cent.; an excessive mortality, due 
in a great measure, I think, to the impurity of the water consumed in the insti¬ 
tution during that period.” 

While acknowledging that the civil war “ does not seem to have materially 
increased the number of the insane,” the doctor, like several of his fellow-super- 
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intendents, expects an augmentation after the contest shall have ceased. “Habits 
of life,” says he, “are everywhere changed. Thousands, who have lived in com¬ 
fort, many, who were born and nurtured in affluence, are now engaged in a 
desperate struggle to supply the commonest wants of life; other thousands 
have been lifted from the vale to the heights of fortune, and are already running - 
a course of dissipation and improvident extravagance, quite in contrast with the 
virtuous, quiet, humble life of the past. It is lamentably true, that morals 
have not escaped unscathed. We are becoming so inured to bloodshed, that 
the value of human life has fearfully depreciated. A thousand frivolous ex¬ 
cuses are sought to cover the cruel acts of brigands, and the infamous practices 
of unscrupulous robbers. The whole moral atmosphere has become tainted. 
The last four years have indeed wrought wonderful changes, physically, men* 
tally, and morally, and no such sudden and violent changes of habits, of modes 
of thought, and of processes of reasoning, can fail to yield, in the future, a pro¬ 
fuse crop of bitter fruits.” 

This report contains much interesting matter which, by reason of our re¬ 
stricted space, we are obliged to disregard ; and we close this notice of it with 
an extract from that portion which treats of the employment of patients. 

“ No serious accident has occurred with us, nor has any violence been done 
with the tools or implements placed in the hands of patients. During ten years 
I have hesitated in only one instance to place suitable tools in the hands of 
persons willing and capable of performing labour. The peculiar nature of this 
person’s delusions, and the suddenness with which they seemed to exert their 
motive power, rendered it improper to indulge him in the use of the tools he 
had been accustomed to handle. 

“A large number are employed every day, and these are reinforced on occa¬ 
sions by many more. We have had as many as sixty men in harvest field at one 
time; yet, joined in their labours by three or four careful attendants, they cheer¬ 
fully worked together in great harmony. A heartier meal, eaten with a higher 
zest, and a sounder slumber at night, reward the labourers.” 

4. In the report of the Longview Asylum, Hamilton Co., Ohio, for the fiscal 
year 1863-64, Dr. Langdou thus writes of the liberal basis upon which that in¬ 
stitution is founded:— 

“ It is a fact which may justly excite the pride of every citizen of Hamilton 
County, that there is no place, either in this country or Europe, which surpasses 
this county in its ample provision for all classes of insane; where all are re¬ 
ceived and cared for at the public expense, until they are restored to reason or 
released by death. * * * * All the insane, rich and poor, curable and 
incurable, are amply and comfortably provided for. * * * * Indeed, but 
few, and these the wealthiest of our citizens, can command the means of recre¬ 
ation, amusement, care and attendance provided in the Institution, at no cost to 
those who are residents of the county.” 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Patients in Hospital, Oct. 31st, 1863 

179 

177 

356 

Admitted in course of the year 

60 

81 

141 

Whole number. 

239 

258 

497 

Discharged, including deaths . 

64 

66 

130- 

Remaining, Oct. 31st. 1864 

175 

192 

367 

Of the discharged, there were cured 

35 

45 

80 

Died. 

12 

14 

26 


Died from phthisis pulmonalis, 10 ; epilepsy, 4; typhoid pneumonia, 3 ; gene¬ 
ral paralysis, 2; typhoid fever, puerperal fever, marasmus, inflammation of 
bowels, maniacal exhaustion, inflammation of bladder, and hepatitis, 1 each. 

“ One of the most disagreeable duties of the Superintendent,” says the report, 
“consists in resisting the importunities of patients and their friends to allow 
frequent visiting. As a general rule, I allow no visits for the first two weeks 
after admission, and after that I am governed by the condition of the patient. 
When convinced that visits are positively injurious 1 peremptorily refuse ad¬ 
mittance to every one, notwithstanding the fact that it generally gives great 
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offence to friends and relatives, who are apt to attribute my conduct to an unac¬ 
commodating spirit and a desire to display my authority.” 

Of the whole number of patients admitted since the outbreak of the rebellion, 
the insanity of thirty-two is attributed to “ war excitement,” and Dr. L. asserts 
his belief that most of these “had another origin.” He fears, however, that 
after the return of peace there will be psychic revulsion more prolific of men¬ 
tal disorders. 

5. The general statistics of the Southern Ohio Lunatic Asylum, for the year 
ending with the 31st of October, 1864, are as follows 



Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Patients at the beginning of the year 

76 

87 

163 

Admitted in course of the year 

38 

45 

83 

Whole number .... 

. 114 

132 

246 

Discharged, including deaths 

42 

42 

84 

Remaining at the end of the year 

72 

90 

162 

Of the discharged, there were cured 

28 

25 

53 

Died. 

8 

6 

14 


Died with mania, 4; apoplexy, 3; consumption, 3; paralysis, 2; disease of 
heart, and gangrene of lung, 1 each. 

In commenting upon the results of all the cases treated in the hospital from 
the time it was opened, Dr. Gundry says:— 

“ It will also be observed that the proportion of deaths of the males is much 
larger than that of deaths of females. So that, judging from the experience of 
this hospital for nearly ten years past, more males recover or die than females, 
and, therefore, that at the end of a given period, in the history of an equal num¬ 
ber of both sexes of insane, there will remain a greater proportion of insane 
women than of insane men. And this will explain to some extent how it usually 
happens that in a census of the insane population of a country, the number of 
insane women exceeds that of insane men, and this, also, notwithstanding that 
a careful analysis of all cases occurring in the same region would show that 
more men than women actually become insane.” 

The report contains a brief narrative of one of those tragical events which 
occasionally mar the annals of the hospitals for the insane. We copy it nearly 
in full. 

“ On the 27th of July last, John Runk, an attendant, was killed under the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances: He was assisting the patients at their supper, and was 
in the act of pouring out the tea, when a patient seized a carving knife lying on 
an adjoining table, and instantly stabbed him in the chest and abdomen, before 
assistance could be rendered by the other attendant and patients present. The 
first wound, which proved fatal, penetrated the chest, cutting through two ribs, 
and inflicting a deep wound in the substance of the liver. Death occurred after 
a few hours of suffering. * * * * The tragedy was the result of a purely 
homicidal impulse, without any special delusion associated with the unfortunate 
victim. The patient has been in the Institution more than nine years, and had 
made several sudden and violent attacks upon some of the officers and attend¬ 
ants. In none of these attacks was there any premonition or warning, and im¬ 
mediately after them he subsided into his usually quiet and docile demeanour. 
* * * * In this connection, I cannot omit to mention the promptness shown 
by some of the patients present, at great risk to themselves, in seizing the 
offender and taking the knife from his hand.” 

6. In the report of the Central Ohio Lunatic Asylum, for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing with the 31st of October, 1864, we are informed that Dr. R. Hills, who for 
more than eight years had filled the office of Superintendent, had resigned the 
place, having been appointed to the superintendence of the new hospital for the 
insane in West Virginia. His resignation was to take effect on the 8th of No¬ 
vember, and his successor, Dr. W. L. Peck, was to begin his duties on the 1st 
of January, 1865, the place being filled, in the interim, by Dr. Wm. H. Morrell, 
First Assistant Physician. 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Patients in hospital, Nov. 1st, 1863 

126 

126 

252 

Admitted in course of the year 

74 

89 

163 

Whole number .... 

200 

215 

415 

Discharged, including deaths 

76 

74 

150 

Remaining Oct. 31st, 1864 

124 

141 

265 

Of the discharged there were cured 

46 

47 

93 

Died . . . 

9 

3 

12 


In discussing- the question of the effects of the war in the production of in¬ 
sanity, Dr. Hills, for the purpose of practical illustration, introduces a table 
showing the number of patients admitted into the hospital, from forty-two 
counties in Ohio, in the course of the preceding seven years—three and a half 
years of war, and three and a half years of the preceding peace. The number 
in the term of peace exceeds that of the term of war by 115, or 18.31 per cent. 

He then proceeds: “The cases of insanity occurring have not been kept out 
of the asylum more than usual, in this State; but, on the contrary, if any differ¬ 
ence, they have been more promptly brought than heretofore, the asylums being 
free and with open doors, while in many instances there is less ability to take 
care of the cases at home.” He attributes the diminution to the wholesome in¬ 
fluence of the diversion of the popular mind into new channels of thought, and 
the popular activity into new and important spheres of labour. “ This diversity 
of employment and more constant exercise, give greater vigour and tone to the 
mind, and enable it better to bear the shocks of grief, and the wear and tear of 
anxious cares and responsibilities. The great law of mental and corporeal 
health is ACTION - —energetic and diversified employment of mind and of body. 
Hence, strange as it may sound, this war by its various compulsions, is inciden¬ 
tally reducing insanity in the land, imparting wide-spread practical information, 
and giving to our younger population increased mental tone and vigour, that 
may tell even upon future generations.” 

7. “During the past year,” writes Dr. Worthington, in his report of the 
Friends' Asylum , for the fiscal year 1864-65, “ the average number of patients 
has been greater than in any previous year in the history of the institution. 
Owing, however, to the small number of recent cases under treatment, the num¬ 
ber of patients restored has not been so large as in some previous years.” 


Patients in hospital, March 1st, 1864 
Admitted in course of the year 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

63 

25 

Whole number ..... 

; 36 

52 

88 

Discharged, including deaths 

6 

16 

22 

Remaining March 1st, 1865 

30 

36 

66 

Of the discharged, there were cured 

1 

6 

7 

Died. 

2 

6 

8 


Died with pulmonary consumption, 2 ; acute bronchitis, congestion of brain, 
epilepsy, enteritis, and injuries from a fall, 1 each. 

This report corresponds very nearly with our idea of what an essay of the 
kind should be, inasmuch as it conveys to the reader a sufficiently definite un¬ 
derstanding of the plan and the facilities for treatment, and to a certain extent 
portrays the benefit of that treatment. Reports of this kind afford less material 
than some others for the medical reviewer, but, at the same time, are best 
adapted to the wants of the people. 

We do not remember to have seen the great aims in treatment more cleverly 
stated than in the following extract:— 

“ To assimilate, as nearly as practicable, the condition of the insane to that of 
persons in sound health of body and mind, and, in cases which cannot be re¬ 
stored, to employ their remaining faculties in the most rational way possible, 
are among the principal objects of asylum treatment. To imbue them with feel¬ 
ings of self-respect, in the exercise of which they may be stimulated to make use 
of their energies for their own and others’ benefit, is one of the most important 
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points to be kept in view in the moral treatment of the insane. Nothing is bet¬ 
ter calculated to promote these ends than occupation in some useful employment 
which shall afford that amount of bodily exercise which is essential to the main¬ 
tenance of the physical health, and at the same time give them the grateful con¬ 
sciousness that they are still capable of doing something useful.” 

“ It would show a radical defect in the great system of hospital treatment of 
the insane, if it failed to make those who are its objects comfortable and con¬ 
tented with their lot; and no better proof could be furnished of its adaptation 
to the wants of the insane, than to see the inmates of such institutions satisfied 
with their condition, and preferring it even to remaining with their friends. That 
this is the case with a great majority of those who are thus provided for, I be¬ 
lieve will be proved by the experience of-all well conducted institutions of the 
kind. With the exception of a small number of patients, whose disease is mani¬ 
fested chiefly by an unhappy and discontented spirit which can be satisfied no¬ 
where, the general feeling among the inmates of the asylum has been that of 
contentment and satisfaction. Those who have themselves experienced the 
benefits of hospital treatment can best appreciate them, aDd instances are by no 
means rare of patients who have been under the care of the asylum coming vol¬ 
untarily to seek its assistance in a second attack.” 

It is believed that these voluntary returns are becoming frequent at most, if 
not all of our hospitals : and voluntary first admissions are not rare at some of 
them. P. E. 


Art. XIX.— The Practice of Medicine and Surgery applied to the Diseases 
and Accidents incident to Women.. By Wa. H. Byford, A.M., M. D., 
author of a “Treatise on the Chronic Inflammation and Displacements of the 
Unimpregnated Uterus,” and Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children in the Chicago Medical College. 8vo. pp. 556. Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia, 1865. 

Were we to estimate the advance made in our knowledge of the pathology 
and therapeutics of the diseases and accidents peculiar to the human female, by 
the number of monographs and treatises devoted to their consideration, which 
have appeared within the few past years, we might reasonably infer, that the 
profession possessed a very intimate acquaintance with those diseases and acci¬ 
dents—their nature, seat, and causation, and with the means best adapted to 
allay the more painful and threatening of their symptoms, and to conduct most 
of them to a favourable termination. 

That the maladies of women have been of late years studied to a greater extent 
and with more care than previously, and that, in consequence, our acquaintance 
with their pathology is more intimate and accurate, and our therapeutical 
management of them more rational and successful, is unquestionably true. 
It is, nevertheless, equally true, that many of the sexual diseases and accidents 
of women still remain involved in no little obscurity; that the more popular of 
the theories in regard to their pathology are unsatisfactory, while the means 
proposed for their amelioration or cure, are productive of comparatively little or 
no good. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we record the appearance of every 
new work on the diseases and accidents of women from an author of repute and 
experience, in the hope that from his observations and investigations some por¬ 
tion, at least, of our lack of knowledge in respect to those diseases and acci¬ 
dents may be supplied, and a greater unanimity arrived at as to their proper 
treatment. 

The work of Dr. Byford is the latest that has appeared upon this subject. 
The author lays no pretension to entire originality, but presents the volume as 
“a concise, though sufficiently complete, practical, and reliable treatise,” adapted 
to the wants of the student and junior members of the profession. 

It comprises, certainly, a very fair r4sum£ of the present condition, of our 
knowledge on the subjects treated of in its several chapters. The author ad- 



